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EDITORIAL 


Public Administrators—Servants of Men 


N the years prior to the war and for a few 
years afterward, the public administra- 
tor was chiefly concerned with materials. 

It was his task to build bridges, to dig can- 
als, to plan and construct highways, to design 
and build public buildings, and to attempt in 
city planning and zoning to 
control in a measure what pri- 
vate builders were construct- 
ing. What the people wanted 
were more and better and big- 
ger improvements, and the 
public administrator delivered 
the goods. 

But soon the people began 
to see that it was they, after 
all, who would have to pay the 
bill. So the public administra- 
tor shifted the emphasis to 
money. Public accounts were 
brought into conformity with 
better theories of accounting, 
and sound budgetary procedure was set up. 
So great was the emphasis on money that 
the budget often came to be considered 
not merely as a means but as an end in 
itself. 

As the public administrator shifted his em- 
phasis from materials to money, he did not 
drop and could not drop his concern with 
materials. He was compelled to go on oper- 
ating and maintaining the physical plants 
that had been erected, and he was compelled 
also to go on, even at a diminished speed, 
with building new plants. So far had this 
emphasis on money in public administration 
affected not only the action of public admin- 
istrators but the thinking, or at least the feel- 
ing, of the general public that, when the crash 
of 1929 came and the country started its long 
slide into the deep pit of the depression, but 
one principal remedy, so far as government 
was concerned, was considered applicable. It 
was to reduce the burden of taxes by reduc- 
ing public budgets. Public administrators and 
the people alike had thought so much in 
terms of money and of materials that they 
had forgotten the importance of the social 





services represented in those self-same bud- 
gets. 

But now we see another shift in emphasis. 
The public administrator is now concerned 
not chiefly with materials, not chiefly with 
money, but principally and predominantly 
with men. The new task is to 
consider not only how much 
of the income of this man 
and that man can be brought 
into the public treasury in 
taxes. It is now his task to 
consider whether that man has 
any income at all; and if he 
has an income, is it sufficient 
to maintain him and his fam- 
ily? We have millions of men 
who depend today for food 
and clothing and shelter upon 
the extraordinary efforts of a 
government, which in this re- 
spect ignores the process of 
budget balancing, to save their lives. In the 
midst of plenty we are hungry, cold, and 
roofless. 

It is, then, the new task of the public ad- 
ministrator not to forget materials: not to 
forget money; not to forget anything with 
which he has been accustomed to deal in gov- 
ernment; but to relate them and all of them 
to the daily lives of the men, women, and 
children who compose the community. 

The public administrator must be the rep- 
resentative on the administrative side of a 
more socially minded government that will 
become, as it is rapidly becoming, less par- 
tisan and factional; less legalistic, and very 
much more technical. He will become less 
and less the amateur and more and more the 
professional. And he will be more and more 
in fact, as he may have been in theory, the 
Servant of Men. 


Drrector, Pusitic ADMINISTRATION 
CLEARING House. 
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Editorial Comment 


Better Men 


ANY “overburdened” taxpayers these 
days are demanding that cities adopt 
more business principles. Here is one that 
cities might adopt with profit and at a saving 
to the taxpayer. At a recent stockholders’ 
meeting of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company objections were raised to the 
salary of $206,250 a year to the president of 
the organization. Reductions in salaries were 
proposed and as promptly voted down, the 
reason given by the board of directors being 
that “if we could get better men by paying 
more money, it would be wise to do so.” A 
large number of municipal executives whose 
salaries have been slashed during the last 
few years would be delighted to hear a similar 
statement at one of their council meetings. 


* * * 
Challenge to Education 


F there were a book-of-the-month club in 
government, the choice for this month 
clearly would be Charles E. Merriam’s Civic 
Education in the United States (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). The following 
excerpt is an indication of its content and as- 
sures it of a very wide reading: 

If the coming generation can be equipped for 
the performance of its social functions through 
better human organization, the future of the 
world is bright with rich possibilities. The ob- 
stacles that stand between us and the realiza- 
tion of men’s dreams are those of social atti- 
tudes and social and political management. 

If we can look the facts in the face and not 
deny what we do not like; if we can consult our 
hopes more and our fears less; if we can think 
more in terms of the past; if we can show in- 
ventive ability in social and industrial arrange- 
ments equal to that developed in technological 
advancements, we can realize the promise of 
American life more fully than even the prophets 
have dared to dream. 

To produce the will, the skills, the attitudes. 
and aptitudes adequate to this achievement, is 
the supreme challenge of civic and social edu- 
cation. 

This sounds much like an indictment of 
our educational system. It is true that our 
public schools make practically no attempt 
to teach government or prepare students for 


life in a social community, and our univer- 
sities scarcely have begun to train adminis- 
trators, either governmental or non-govern- 
mental. Instead, they have concentrated on 
the development of the scientific and tech- 
nical fields. This relative overstimulation of 
the scientific mind has now become an actual 
menace to our social order because of the 
inferiority of the administrative intelligence. 
The need of the hour, therefore, is to dis- 
cover and train administrators. Despite all 
the attempts to scare people about the so- 
called “brain trust,” dictatorship, and so on, 
there is every indication that there will be a 
greater and greater demand for trained men 
in government, for the simple reason that 
there is no alternative. Whether we like it 
or not, we are faced with the necessity of 
making a supreme effort to reshape our 
social order if we are to catch up with the 
technological advances, and whatever plans 
are made to that end, the task of executing 
them must be placed in the hands of trained 
public administrators. 


*x* * * 


Where There Is a Will 


ANY cities can learn a lesson from the 
progress that is being made in New 
York City. There is hardly a day that Mayor 
LaGuardia does not ring up at least one vic- 
tory over his political antagonists. When he 
reclaimed that city a few short months ago 
and placed the administration on a non-parti- 
san basis, it was practically bankrupt because 
of the long uninterrupted bleeding by the 
Tammany gang. This example and the hun- 
dreds of other efficiently operated cities prove 
conclusively that whenever the people want 
good government badly enough to elect de- 
cent people to office, they in turn will appoint 
competent administrators and good govern- 
ment is almost certain to be the result. Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and many more cities 
ought to be observing closely these transfor- 
mations that are going on. As a state, In- 
diana might also observe with profit that 
political plunder as a motivating force in gov- 
ernment is not even sufficient to keep the crim- 
inals in jail. 
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Whither Local Self-Government? 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX * 


Former General Commissioner for the Unemployed, State Public Welfare Department, 
Hamburg, Germany 


Obsolete boundaries must be abandoned if local government is 
to hold its own in the reapportionment of functions, writes Mr. 
Marx, in this interesting article in which he looks to the future. 


ESS sophisticated ages than ours found 
L comfort in the belief that plagues, 
floods, and droughts were the expres- 

sion of the deity’s dissatisfaction with the 
state of human affairs. The student of con- 
temporary government finds himself in a 
similar mood. In spite of all the misery which 
the world-wide economic depression has in- 
flicted upon mankind, he is inclined to look 
upon the ordeal of the last years as an in- 
evitable purgatory from the ashes of which 
new deals are arising. Not unlike war, the 
immediate impact of the crisis on the social 
order as a whole has continuously driven 
home to everybody the fundamental truth 
that in modern society individuals are in- 
terdependent, which has resulted in a rising 
tide of community consciousness. And at the 
same time the unequalled emergency which 
put the governmental structure under utmost 
strain, has necessarily revealed the flaws in 
the traditional administrative set-up. Both 
facts have contributed to the recent revival 
of interest in governmental problems which 
is at present displayed in the rank and file 
of American citizenry. It is obvious that this 
change of attitude is of momentous signifi- 
cance for the eventual success of those ele- 





* Epitor’s Note: Dr. Marx attended Universi- 
ties of Freiburg, Munich, and Hamburg, receiv- 
ing the degree of doctor of jurisprudence from 
the latter; ex-officio councillor on the admini- 
strative committee of the Federal Labor Ex- 
change in Hamburg; lecturer in the administra- 
tive academy in Hamburg; resigned early in No- 
vember, 1933 from his position as general com- 
missioner for the unemployed in the state public 
welfare department of Hamburg. Recent writings 
include the subjects of administrative law in 
England, administrative reform in the United 
States, and unemployment insurance in England. 


mentary demands for administrative reform 
which have been advocated, hitherto to no 
avail, by a few untiring men and women on 
whose persistence the cause of good govern- 
ment for the sake of good government de- 
pended in the past. 

One of the most conspicuous flaws in the 
framework of political organization which 
has been dangerously widened under the 
onslaught of the economic catastrophe is 
certainly caused by the appalling lack of 
a division of labor between national, state, 
and local government which would harmon- 
ize with the social necessities of modern 
community life as well as with the functional 
capability of each of those three great in- 
struments of political control. Moreover, 
while the disastrous advance of the crisis 
has made imperative a determined and con- 
certed defense action on the largest scale 
and therefore a steady expansion of govern- 
mental activity, national, state, and local 
government have not at all expanded on the 
same level. In fact, in the nation’s strenu- 
ous campaign against the depression, local 
government, originally almost alone in the 
foremost trenches, has gradually been forced 
to “let in” larger units. This process was 
brought about not only through local gov- 
ernment’s limited supplies; it was as much 
due to its too narrow basis of operations. In 
other words, any merely local effort to round 
up the crisis was bound to fail for two rea- 
sons. First, an emergency which is local 
neither in scope nor in character cannot be 
subdued solely by the invocation of local 
government because of its naturally confined 
and legally restricted resources. And second, 
a nation-wide exigency represents a problem 
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the solution of which is functionally beyond 
the competence of local government and, 
therefore, falls upon those political institu- 
tions with which, under the constitution, the 
responsibility for the nation rests. 

The actual plight of local government is 
largely caused by the reluctance with which 
national and state government have assumed 
this responsibility. Yet, there are a number 
of other factors, apart from the saddening 
experience of the last triennium, which have 
placed the odds against local government. 
Most of these factors have, furthermore, by 
their very nature defied local government’s 
endeavors to keep pace with the twentieth 
century. 

It is, however, not less true that few po- 
litical institutions can boast of a firmer cove- 
nant with the people than local self-govern- 
ment. Its appeal to the common man is 
based on a record of revolutionizing achieve- 
ment rather than venerable age. Although 
William the Conqueror, upon setting his foot 
on English soil, was already confronted, to 
his displeasure, by a comparatively highly 
developed system of independent county ad- 
ministration which, for a long time, was able 
to resist the centralizing tendencies of the 
Norman Curia Regis, and although in Cen- 
tral Europe, too, local government, all 
through the middle ages, never completely 
yielded to the aspirations of territorial over- 
lords, local self-government in its present 
meaning as an instrument of community con- 
trol, separate from and at the same time em- 
bedded in state and national government, is 
not much older than one century. In Ger- 
many, it was the Prussian municipal legisla- 
tion of 1808 which, a few years after Prus- 
sia’s spectacular defeat by Napoleon I on 
the battle-fields of Jena and Auerstidt, laid 
the cornerstone for the reconstruction of the 
Prussian Kingdom. The Stddteordnung was 
the work of Freiherr vom Stein, a statesman 
of vision and insight in whom the best part 
of austere Prussian traditions and the spiri- 
tual force of genuine liberalism had combined 
in a unique synthesis. Freiherr vom Stein’s 
efforts were directed toward the establish- 
ment of a closer and more active relationship 
between the rank and file of the populace 
and the organs of state government. He an- 
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ticipated with grave concern the imminent 
danger of a growing alienation between 
throne and bureaucracy on the one hand and 
the mass of the governed on the other, 
Through the revitalization of local self-gov- 
ernment he created the legal form for con- 
structive participation of the citizenry in the 
vast field of the administration of the inte- 
rior. Thus a true representation was granted 
to the Third Estate, and local government, 
endowed even with universal powers in han- 
dling local matters and, therefore, unrestric- 
ted through the cumbersome handicaps of 
“special legislation,’ has, since then, per- 
formed in many respects the same function 
in pre-war Germany as constitutional safe- 
guards of democracy in other countries: to 
educate the people as such for governmental 
responsibility and to serve as a check against 
the menace of an autocratic rule which ulti- 
mately leads either to civic indifference or 
to violent adjustment. 

The revival of local government in Eng- 
land almost coincides with the years during 
which Stein’s political reforms remodelled 
the Prussian state. Here, too, it marked a 
swing of the pendulum toward the demo- 
cratization of the executive branch. And here 
again, in spite of the absence of a feudal 
order of Continental European coinage, it 
fulfilled a historical mission by breaking up 
the inhibitory political isolation of a pre- 
dominantly aristocratic society and by mak- 
ing room for a gradual activation of the un- 
privileged. No wonder that American de- 
mocracy, moulded largely through forces 
which were motivated by a polemical atti- 
tude toward Europe’s authoritarian inheri- 
tance, has never grown tired of cherishing 
local government as one of the incarnations 
of the “American dream’’: government “by 
the people.” In fact, it was the cause of 
self-government for which the thirteen colo- 
nies waged a revolutionary war against the 
most powerful empire of their time—a cause 
which, together with the Per Judicium Par- 
ium of the Magna Carta and the axiomatic 
formula “no taxation without representa- 
tion,” is interwoven with the dynamic doc- 
trines of Western constitutional history. 

Once upon a time local government’s claim 
to existence was primarily derived from the 
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objective incapacity of central agencies to 
organize and to maintain a closely integrated 
administrative apparatus of their own on a 
broad territorial basis. ‘‘All the king’s horses”’ 
could never accomplish what modern means 
of communication and transportation easily 
effectuate: to make distance 
virtually meaningless in the 
process of transforming the 
will of a policy-formulating 
body in the capital into imme- 
diate and uniform practice in 
the remotest sections of the 
country. Today national and 
state services no longer en- 
counter technical difficulties 
in extending their hierarchy 
into the local sphere. Thus 
local self-government is con- 
fronted by the competitive 
zeal of serious rivals in its own 
domain who assert that, not- 
withstanding local government’s triumphs in 
the past, the future will be with them. 
Doubtless the twentieth century has thor- 
oughly upset the time-honored scheme of a 
“balance of power” between local, state, and 
national government. The same technical 
progress which has facilitated the develop- 
ment of such manifold methods of centralized 
administration, tore down the numerous par- 
titions between cities, counties, and states 
which the surveyor in bygone days had con- 
sidered essential limitations. The concept of 
community is still continually widening. And 
the more the center of gravity of the modern 
service state shifts toward the sustenance of 
a common and nation-wide “standard of liv- 
ing,” the less local government in its present 
form will be able to hinder the flight from 
the smaller governmental unit into the lar- 
ger one. It is obvious that the growing de- 
mand for governmentally guaranteed social 
and economic security of the “forgotten 
man” rather than for constitutionally safe- 
guarded individual rights calls for an ap- 
proach of such breadth as to exclude the pos- 
sibility of merely local adjustment. Nobody, 
for instance, would think of urging munici- 
palities to adopt a system of compulsory un- 
employment insurance as a local measure; 
and, without the constitutional restrictions 
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imposed upon the federal government, it is 
hardly conceivable that anyone would sug- 
gest a solution as diffuse as advocated in the 
“American plan” for the accumulation of 
unemployment reserves or as necessarily im- 
plied in the recently introduced Wagner- 
Lewis Bill. The care for the 
destitute is still preponder- 
antly a local function. Yet, 
social insurance, mothers’ as- 
sistance, old age pensions and 
pensions for the blind, tempo- 
rary emergency relief, and 
made-work activities in the 
form of hurriedly improvised 
“civil works” or of cautiously 
designed and more slowly mill- 
ing “public works” are only 
too distinct landmarks of the 
irresistible procession of “de- 
localizing” essential social 
tasks of government for the 
sake of uniformity as well as of greater effi- 
ciency. 

The emphasis on uniformity and effi- 
ciency, both indispensable elements in the 
layout and the defense of a universal “stand- 
ard of living,” have initiated a reconsidera- 
tion of the political values of the elective 
system at large. Elective procedure in con- 
trast to appointment is growingly identified, 
particularly through the obnoxious opera- 
tions of local “machines” and the rule of po- 
litical “bosses,” with the antagonism between 
non-professional government for the benefit 
of the governing and non-partisan govern- 
ment by trained experts for the benefit of the 
public as a whole. The shift of power from 
the layman to the professional administrator 
in the entire conduct of local government 
corresponds to a not less significant decay of 
civic cohesion within the local governmental 
unit. The industrial age with its pressing 
requisitions for increasing collectivism sig- 
nalizes the decline of the “squire” society. 
With that local government in its present 
spatial shape has suffered a tremendous loss 
of spiritual substance. The import of this 
fact can hardly be over-estimated; for the 
challenge put before local self-government 
can only be squarely met if local government 
proves its unimpaired capacity of transform- 
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ing social energies, otherwise not canalized 
or incompletely utilized, into constructive ef- 
fort as well as its functional adaptability. 

In this context a few words about the fi- 
nancial interrelations of local and state gov- 
ernment as far as they have immediate bear- 
ing on the future of local government, are 
appropriate. It has often been argued that 
the maintenance of administrative services 
through local government results in substan- 
tial financial savings to the national or state 
treasury. That does not mean, however, that 
local services, so to speak by a magic for- 
mula, can be administered without some- 
body’s footing the bill who, at the same time, 
through the demands of other taxing bodies 
on his purse will be reminded that, in addi- 
tion, he is also a national or state taxpayer. 
For him paying a local rate or a state tax is 
an equally onerous duty. And with taxation 
becoming everywhere the paramount revenue 
item, it is evident that national, state, and 
local government eventually rely on precisely 
the same resources. Yet, in the exploitation 
of these resources both national and state 
government claim priority. And while they 
are permanently widening their zone of in- 
fluence, particularly in social politics, educa- 
tion, and highway administration, they have 
practically eliminated the inventive impulse 
from local taxation through the mere exten- 
sion of their own taxing power. The drastic 
interference with local taxation under the 
British Local Government Act of 1929 with 
its “derating” provisions and its substitution 
of grants-in-aid for local tax revenue illus- 
trates the actual trend in taxing prerogative. 
Thus local government, in the first years of 
the economic depression with an avalanche 
of human misery falling on local relief agen- 
cies alone, found itself financially hamstrung. 

The calamity was further accentuated 
through another defect in the governmental 
pattern. As long as relief was considered a 
_ public function of distinctly local character, 
irrespectively of the cause of destitution, it 
was for that very reason regarded as a local 
charge. This reasoning rested on the assump- 
tion that in a predominantly agricultural so- 
ciety each local governmental unit repre- 
sented approximately a social and economic 
unit or that at least the frequency and scope 
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of destitution were roughly uniform through- 
out the country and among different local 
governmental units. With the advance of 
industrialization the assumption, however, 
no longer held true. In one and the same 
“metropolitan region’ some communities de- 
veloped, often through sheer chance, into ex- 
clusive residential districts for the wealthy 
while others became overcrowded by small 
wage-earners with little economic security. 
Thus the risk and the actual burden of des- 
titution gradually increased in exactly those 
local governmental units which were finan- 
cially less able to cover the risk and to carry 
the burden. In the absence of a satisfactory 
“regional” solution local government has 
come to look upon the state for the indis- 
pensable equalization. And the state, all too 
often, not only relieves local authorities from 
their budgetary predicament but also from 
their governmental function. 

England has in the last few months fur- 
nished a most informative example of how 
the very essence of local government can van- 
ish under the pressure of the crisis. Facing 
for a long time the necessity of reorganizing 
her unemployment insurance system by 
drawing a clear line of demarcation between 
insurance proper and the sustenance of those 
able-bodied employable wage-earners who 
suffer from “chronic,” viz. depressional, un- 
employment, England has contemplated in 
great length whether this new branch of “‘pub- 
lic assistance” should be installed as a local 
or as a State service. The Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance, in its instruc- 
tive and weighty Final Report, earnestly 
recommended that the British Government 
should by all means avail itself of the exist- 
ing and time-proved local services since the 
assessment of needs is largely an act of dis- 
cretion calling for local responsibility. All 
the same, the new unemployment bill, intro- 
duced in the House of Commons by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the beginning of last No- 
vember, provides for a state unemployment 
relief service, centrally administered by a 
national board. And although even in quar- 
ters close to the cabinet the fear has been 
expressed that such a national scheme will 
tend to lose its elasticity, it was felt that this 
solution was the only one to guarantee ad- 
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ministrative uniformity and, at the same 
time, to meet the threat of a partial break- 
down of local government under the impact 
of the depression. The “nationalization” of 
governmental functions originally local has 
thereby reached the stage where local gov- 
ernment finds itself removed from the front- 
line of social politics and confronted by the 
danger of tumbling into insignificance. Ger- 
many has been standing before the same al- 
ternative since 1930. 


FutTuRE oF LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Whither local self-government? No one 
with practical experience in local administra- 
tion will dismiss this challenging question as 
irrelevant. For generations local government 
has been one of the greatest experimental 
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laboratories for the testing of devices of ad- 
ministrative progress. And the constructive 
reciprocal tension between local, state, and 
national government is doubtless among the 
most powerful forces of creative endeavor for 
the common weal. Yet we are driving toward 
a final reapportionment of functions. In such 
a reapportionment local government will only 
hold its own if it is willing to abandon ob- 
solete boundaries which it has definitely out- 
grown; if it throws its lot with the cause of 
efficiency and non-partisan administrative 
leadership for which the city manager pro- 
fession has stood during the recent decades; 
and if it does not shirk a responsibility the 
only reward for which is the welfare of polit- 
ical communities which can again claim to be 
living organisms within the state and nation. 


What the Depression Has Done to 
Public Libraries 


By JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL! 
Chief, Public Library Division, American Library Association 


Reduced availability of new books and magazines, shorter hours, deterioration 
of book stock, salary cuts, discontinuance of training classes, and an over- 
worked staff are the chief ill effects suffered by libraries, says Miss Merrill. 


“(CN HORTER hours when people need 
longer hours, few new books when peo- 
ple want to study and need up-to-date 

books, fewer assistants when new patrons 

are crowding our reading rooms and needing 
personal assistance’”—a summary of the ef- 
fect of the depression on the Minneapolis 

Public Library by its librarian, now president 

of the American Library Association, applies 

equally well to libraries the country over. 
If hundreds or thousands of public libra- 

ries had closed their doors completely, as 

rural schools have done, their communities 





*This is the third of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various munici- 
pal activities. The articles by Gratia A. Country- 
man, John Adams Lowe, Clarence E. Sherman, 
and John Boynton Kaiser prescribe remedies that 
chief administrators and librarians can apply as 
an aid in overcoming the effects of the depres- 
sion on public libraries. 


would at least have realized what they were 
losing and quite possibly would have found 
some alternative. But librarians have been 
ingenious in stretching greatly reduced funds 
to provide as much service as possible. They 
may not have made clear to their readers or 
to public officials that more was at stake than 
temporary curtailments of hours of opening 
or of book buying—that the backbone of 
their book collection was wearing out. 

The accompanying graph shows the situa- 
tion in 77 libraries in cities of over 100,000 
population—an increase of 23-1/3 per cent 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Miss Merrill was formerly 
engaged in state library extension work in Ohio 
and Wisconsin and for a time was in charge of 
city and county library extension in Cincinnati. 
Her professional training was secured at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois after academic work at the 
University of Cincinnati. She has been with the 
American Library Association since 1925. 
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in the number of books taken out by readers 
in 1933 as compared with 1929, an increase 
of 19-1/3 per cent in the number of borrow- 
ers registered in the same period, and a de- 
crease of 23-1/3 per cent in expenditures. 
Individual libraries show increases in circu- 
lation running as high as 100 per cent, with 
many over 50. And sample libraries a year 
ago averaged 40 per cent higher than in 1929. 
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try to show their implications for the future, 

Enforced leisure was the direct cause of 
crowded library reading rooms, of mounting 
circulation figures, and of the many addi- 
tional borrowers who had never used the li- 
brary before. The increase in number of 
volumes issued in 1933 in 77 libraries in cities 
of over 100,000, as compared with 1929, was 
36,294,084; in number of borrowers, 1,459,- 


CoMPARISON OF Books CiRCULATED, BorRoWERS REGISTERED, AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR 1929 anv 1933 1nN 77 Lipraries IN CITIES OF OVER 100,000 
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The complete study needed of the effects 
of the depression is still to be made. R. L. 
Duffus has given vivid case studies of the 
large city libraries in his Our Starving Li- 
braries (Houghton Mifflin, 1933). The ef- 
fect of general tax limitations on libraries is 
told in a chapter of Property Tax Limita- 
tions (Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, 1934). This brief article can only sum- 
marize some of the evident results of the 
drastic reductions of the last few years, and 


questions; of ways to earn money at home; 
of preparation for a new kind of job. Branch 
libraries became real social centers. The 
readers’ advisers, offering individual guid- 
ance, were almost swamped; technology 
rooms overcrowded. What libraries meant 
in maintaining morale, perhaps even sanity, 
to many out of work can never be adequately 
told. 

The peak of this increase seems to have 
been reached or even passed for the time 
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being, because of lack of books or closing of 
branches, as well as a decrease in the num- 
ber of unemployed. Indeed, the circulation in 
these particular libraries shows a drop of over 
nine million in 1933 as compared with 1932. 
It cannot, however, be considered a tem- 
porary development. The new 
leisure already evident, with the 
shorter hours of work, offers 
the library a new opportunity 
and responsibility in providing 
means of self-education and of 
wholesome recreation. 

Fairly typical for industrial 
cities is the report from the 
Birmingham Public Library of 
“the sixth cut in three years, 
until now (February, 1934) we 
have for library operation 52 per 
cent less than we had in 1930.” 
The Minneapolis library was 
reduced from $507,000 in 1930 
to $264,000 in 1934—a 20 per 
cent cut in the current year, following re- 
ductions amounting to 31 per cent. The 
Seattle appropriation for 1934 is $259,000 as 
compared with $400,000 in 1929. In Oak- 
land, however, thanks to an understanding 
city manager, the library appropriations were 
increased slightly for both 1932-33 and 1933- 
34, though the tax delinquencies have been 
such that little advantage could be taken of 
the increased appropriations. 

Reductions such as Birmingham’s would 
not be so serious if library incomes had here- 
tofore been larger. But even before the de- 
pression, appropriations were much oftener 
below the minimum standard of $1 per 
capita than above it. Waste was negligible 
and graft practically out of the picture. 
Moreover, demands for high quality personal 
service rather than for bulk circulation were 
already increasing. There was no water to 
squeeze out. 

It is, therefore, not altogether surprising 
that in a few instances, at least, appropria- 
tions for 1934 show an effort to undo the 
damage. Several large libraries, previously 
cut almost to the vanishing point, are receiv- 
ing appreciably larger incomes as compared 
with 1933, though the figures are still small 
if pre-depression standards are applied. Pres- 
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sure on the Minneapolis city council from 
indignant citizens was so great that the ap- 
propriation for 1934 was restored to the 1933 
level. The many Ohio city libraries supported 
by a tax on intangibles are under the new law 
now in somewhat better condition after sev- 
eral years of being on the verge 
of closing. On the other hand, 
general tax limitation laws still 
affect 1934 incomes in several 
states to an extent not yet 
known. 


SERVICE CURTAILED 


The first effect on service to 
the public was greatly reduced 
availability of new books and 
magazines. In theory every 
book is new to an individual 
until he has read it, and in prac- 
tice many people discovered for 
the first time the pleasures of 
older books. Students of the 
problems of the day, however, need timely 
books, as do also students of scientific and 
technical subjects—and in many cities the 
supply was inadequate, even in extreme 
cases like Chicago, altogether lacking. Fig- 
ures for the Detroit Public Library show 
book fund trends: 


YE $175,000 
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Campaigns for gifts brought in large num- 
bers of books of which 50 per cent were often 
usable, but for the general rather than the 
special reader. Fortunately, the flood of in- 
expensive pamphlets on social and govern- 
mental questions helped somewhat. 

Closing of the main library or branches 
for certain hours or days soon became neces- 
sary. Minneapolis, for example, last year 
closed all departments in the evening except 
the newspaper and technology room, and 
closed the whole system for two weeks late 
in the summer and during Christmas week. 
In many cities all branches were closed one 
day a week. Evansville closed completely 
eight elementary school branches. In many 
libraries service stations and other small 
agencies were given up, hospital service 
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stopped, book automobile routes discon- 
tinued. 


More PERMANENT DAMAGE 


Deterioration of the book stock is one of 
the more serious and far-reaching effects. 
Under normal conditions there is a steady 
turnover of such books as Little Women or 
Helen Keller’s Story of My Life. They wear 
out, are rebound, wear out again, and are re- 
placed. After several years of less outlay for 
rebinding and little or none for replacements, 
the book collection is sadly reduced. If con- 
tinued indefinitely, the less used books only 
would remain. Lack of current buying leaves 
gaps in books and in periodical sets, the back- 
bone of reference service, which often cannot 
be filled in later. 

The need of rebuilding the collection be- 
fore it is too late was recognized by the board 
of the Omaha Public Library in February 
when it decided that an $8,000 increase for 
1934 should all be put into book purchase, 
even though that made it necessary to con- 
tinue reduced hours of opening and salary 
cuts. 


EFFECT ON STAFF 


Payroll reductions were of course univer- 
sal. Vacancies were unfilled, training classes 
suspended, salaries cut even up to 50 per 
cent, assistants put on part time to spread 
what was available for salaries, and finally 
staff members laid off for definite periods or 
permanently. In the exceptional cases where 
vacancies were filled, a lowered rate of pay 
and state and local residence requirements 
brought in less qualified persons. It must 
be remembered that at the same time the 
pressure of work per staff member was stead- 
ily increasing to a point often dangerous for 
efficiency and health. Moreover, disinter- 
ested observers say that librarians were al- 
ready underpaid as compared with other city 
employees, considering the qualifications for 
. the work (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT 15:114, 
April, 1933). While salary reductions were 
accepted cheerfully as part of the common 
lot, there were undoubtedly many instances 
in which cuts resulted in lowered efficiency. 
If living costs are to-rise, it will be important 
to adjust salaries very soon. 

For the country as a whole, approximately 
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10 per cent of the total number of librarians, 
or 2,500, were known to be unemployed. 
While this percentage is no higher than for 
other professions, it is a new situation for 
librarians. Up to 1930 the demand had 
grown faster than the supply. 


RECOVERY PrRoGRAM HELPED 


Librarians were quick to take advantage 
of the federal recovery program. Projects 
of all kinds were set up under CWA, CWS, 
and CWES. Buildings were freshened, books 
repaired, old catalogs reconstructed, union 
lists made for metropolitan areas, inven- 
tories taken. Service to the public was 
strengthened by reopening longer hours with 
extra assistants, by relieving skilled workers 
from routine and releasing them for work 
with the public, by adding field agents to ac- 
quaint groups with library opportunities. 
Libraries participated in community adult 
education programs under CWES and joined 
with others in many surveys of adult educa- 
tion facilities and needs and in organizing 
study and discussion groups. 

Often librarians took the leadership in 
initiating community programs. The presi- 
dent of the American Library Association is 
chairman of the Minneapolis Community 
Committee and a member of the Governor’s 
Commission on Unemployed Youth. The li- 
brarian of Evanston called the first meeting 
to consider a community program and is 
chairman of the committee carrying it out. 
In Chicago, branch librarians are chairmen 
of district committees, which organized edu- 
cational activities in their service areas. The 
American Library Association served as a 
clearing house of information. 

A friendly critic, from the staff of Public 
Administration Service, after visiting a num- 
ber of libraries, commended their initiative 
in using recovery projects, but directed at- 
tention to the danger that citizens generally 
and public officials might take for granted 
the added service and think the library ap- 
propriation adequate (see American Library 
Association Bulletin 28:166, March, 1934). 

In spite of difficulties, particularly the re- 
luctance of professional people to go on relief 
lists even when their resources were ex- 
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hausted, there were a number of states where 
every unemployed librarian was put to work 
at some time during the winter of 1933-34. 

There are some other bright spots in 
the depression story. With necessity for a 
teacher, librarians reconsidered administra- 
tive policies, routine and technique and the 
pattern for extension agencies. Many ex- 
perimental short cuts, as simplified charging 
systems, undoubtedly will be continued. A 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion is now studying the enforced economies 
and considering which are of permanent val- 
ue. Individuat librarians have already stated 
that fewer and stronger branches will be 
among permanent economies; that they will 
continue to use the rental collection for much 
of the new fiction demand in order to release 
the book fund to meet educational needs; 
that they will draw a sharper line between 
clerical and professional tasks. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence 
that the Detroit experiment of small service 
fees for adult readers resulted in loss of bor- 
rowers, failed to produce the expected rev- 
enue, and added to clerical costs. (See the 
annual report of the Detroit Library Com- 
mission, 1932-33, p. 7-8.) 

The difficulties faced by libraries increased 
the interest of library trustees themselves, 
of citizens in general and of educational and 
social agencies, such as parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, service clubs, and the Legion aux- 
iliary. A state library trustees’ association 
was organized in New York; an older asso- 
ciation in Ohio worked actively for needed 
legislation; and state citizens’ library com- 
mittees were organized in several states. 
Citizens’ councils for constructive economy 
considered library needs along with those of 
other public institutions. 


SURVEYS AND PLANNING 


Studies now in process, initiated by libra- 
rians through their organizations, may have 
a far-reaching effect on the future. The 
whole relation of the library to government 
is being studied by the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago (with 
the co-operation of Public Administration 
Service); the Rosenwald county library 
demonstrations in the South are being eval- 
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uated by the same institution; a study is 
being made of library facilities and needs in 
the Chicago metropolitan area—the same 
area surveyed from other points of view by 
Professor Merriam—and several studies are 
being condutted to determine what elements 
in the community are using the library, and 
what other sources of reading matter they 
have. A committee of the American Library 
Association is making plans for applying cost 
accounting in answer to Professor Leland’s 
challenge (“Observations on financing libra- 
ries,” Library Quarterly 2:344-66, October, 
1932). Long-time library planning is being 
given chief emphasis by the officers and staff 
of the American Library Association. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


Librarians are not looking for a “return to 
normalcy.” They fully realize how critical 
the immediate future is for all public institu- 
tions. They know now that elimination of 
waste and graft through efficient city admin- 
istration, modernization of tax laws and ma- 
chinery, and elimination of too small govern- 
mental units are as important for libraries 
as specific library legislation. 

Will the future bring regional units of 
several counties for effective and economical 
library administration, with plenty of exten- 
sion agencies making books and library serv- 
ice easily available? Will state and federal 
grants supplement local appropriations? Will 
the state have added powers to set standards 
and to certify librarians? On the other 
hand, will relations to municipal government 
be closer? It is easier to ask than to answer 
these questions. 

In a democratic society, dependent upon 
a general high level of intelligence, provision 
for continuing self-education of adults is an 
essential. The free public library is an im- 
portant agency for adult education, and has 
been one of America’s contributions to de- 
mocracy. If the “new deal” is to bring in- 
creased leisure and added social responsibil- 
ity, library service, with its educational side 
more emphasized, will be of greater rather 
than of less importance, and will warrant 
generous financial support. It is to be hoped 
that increased appropriations can come in 
time to save the service already developed. 
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REMEDIES AS PRESCRIBED BY FOUR LIBRARIANS 


Value of Library Must Be Sold 
to City Officials 
By Gratia A. CouNTRYMAN 

Librarian, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; President, American Library Association 
M' Merrill has very graphically and 
truthfully described the mounting use 

of public libraries and the evident eagerness 
with which new borrowers have sought the 
aid of books. In the Minneapolis Library 
over 45,000 entirely new borrowers regis- 
tered in a period of eighteen months in 1931- 
32, while nearly 27,000 additional new pa- 
trons appeared in 1933. While the revenues 
have been so curtailed that a reduced staff, 
reduced hours, and a dwindling book budget 
have made service difficult, I believe that the 
library will find itself entrenched more firmly 
than ever in the community life because it 
has been discovered by so many new people. 

One of the worst fatalities has been the lack 
of books, of new books on the issues of today 
which people should have had a chance to 
read, and the lack of duplicates of those titles 
which we did buy. It has been pathetic to 
watch the tremendous deterioration of our 
book supply under the strain of constant use. 
The very heart of our collections has been in 
danger. 

But even this has not been an unmixed 
evil. People have turned to older titles 
which were as good if not better than the 
newer ones. Librarians have become expert 
in displaying their wares with interesting 
labels, and have deliberately guided the way 
to good literature. The new readers who 
came were often unacquainted with books or 
library ways and took readily the advice of 
library assistants. Conscientious assistants 
have all become readers’ advisers to good 
- purpose. We have learned much about the 
guidance of readers; we have increased our 
attention to individual men and women, 
through the very necessity of making our 
book stock carry the demands upon it and 
through sympathy for each reader. 

We have learned much about book selec- 
tion. Will we ever again buy fiction as gen- 


erously as we have done, or will we let the 
rental libraries take care of the demand? 
Will we instead select both fiction and non- 
fiction with more care as to its merit, and 
then duplicate sufficiently those titles that 
are worthy? 

It may be that the whole function of the 
library will be thought of in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light, with more stress on the educa- 
tional influence of books and the awakening 
of men’s minds than on looming circulation 
figures. If we do not return for some years 
to our previous financial support, then we 
will need to deliberately determine what 
function will best serve the growth and de- 
velopment of the higher life of our people. 

The municipal government in most cities 
has not felt that the library was an essential 
part of the government. It has had no polit- 
ical significance, nor have its patrons been 
organized or vocal. I believe this depression, 
during which libraries have received more 
than their share of cuts, has taught library 
trustees, librarians, and friends of libraries 
that they must be more aggressive and more 
insistent in presenting their needs to the tax- 
levying bodies. If we believe in adult edu- 
cation and opportunity through books, why 
not fight as earnestly for support as do other 
city departments? 

A recent experience in Minneapolis may 
illustrate what I mean. A terrific cut had 
been made in the library budget. It was an 
impossible budget upon which to function. 
The library board decided to close the whole 
system for the three summer months. This 
was a bold move and a drastic action. It was 
well advertised throughout the city and 
gradually began to percolate through the 
schools and clubs and to be talked about by 
business men. Organizations began to adopt 
resolutions to the council and to the tax board. 
Letters were sent until one alderman said he 
had received over five hundred. Papers 
wrote editorials; everybody seemed to awake. 
When the library board asked for an addi- 
tional sum through a short-term loan, crowds 
gathered to support the request. The Min- 
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neapolis parents and taxpayers spoke loud 
enough to be heard, and the result was suc- 
cess. 

If trustees believe in libraries, they must 
aggressively protect their interests. If libra- 
rians are good administrators, they must sell 
their institution to the city government as 
well as to their patrons 

The depression has made us study our 
technical methods and reduce them to sim- 
plicity. It has made us study our organiza- 
tion, our various services, and our functions. 
It may be that when recovery comes, we 
shall find ourselves more able to accomplish 
our essential purposes through the study of 
ourselves which we have had to make. 





Change of Emphasis Required in 
Library Services 
By Joun ApAams Lowe 

Director, Public Library, Rochester, New York 
—a° make a contribution to a remedy of 

the ravages of the depression, librarians 
of the public library need a clear under- 
standing of the new times. There is no re- 
turn to the old “normalcy.” The new deal 
promises more government regulation, pos- 
sibly more restrictions, and probably more 
security. The depression has done something 
to all men and women, boys and girls. Some 
have become crushed, others pugnacious, 
sour, bitter, and many heroically triumphant. 
Librarians have helped them find new skills, 
to maintain morale, and to direct toward new 
effort. The public library can do still more 
along this line of co-operative community 
building. 

Librarians owe it to the community to 
demonstrate public library service as an es- 
sential, indispensable factor of the life of 
the city. Its importance must be unques- 
tioned by citizens and by public officials. It 
must be shown as a most economical expen- 
diture for far-reaching returns. Failure in 
this accomplishment may have been the cause 
of disaster to many libraries. Politicians 
were not sufficiently convinced of the li- 
brary’s importance to the community to stay 
the hand of the budget slasher. Groups of 
citizens were so convinced, rose and said so, 
and helped save as much as possible from a 
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wreck that never should have happened. 

In humility, the librarian must learn the 
significance of this fundamental lesson com- 
ing from the days of depression. If he has 
vision and strength enough he will begin at 
once on a program outlined in the excellent 
article by Clarence E. Ridley, “Relations 
with Citizens’ Organizations and Public Of- 
ficials” (Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, November, 1933). From such 
a program intelligently carried out the libra- 
rian should be able to count on more nearly 
adequate support. Proper appropriations 
must be secured immediately before services 
already proved valuable are discontinued. 
The library must take its place with other de- 
partments in the distribution of tax resources. 

In any attempt to remedy present condi- 
tions all library services should be carefully 
evaluated. Professional standards of staff 
training and experience must be maintained. 
Educational work of the high order which the 
library should render cannot be done by vol- 
unteer workers or ephemeral transients fur- 
nish d from relief rolls. It is better to fur- 
nish complete service as far as any service 
is offered rather than to give makeshift ac- 
commodation. Our experience with branches 
open only two days a week instead of the 
former six days a week, would seem to show 
that more satisfactory service would have 
been given through a few strong branches 
open on full time. Children suffer most by 
such closing. They cannot go long distances 
for books. Deprived of books at any given 
reading stage, they never make it up; this 
fact alone makes such closing well-nigh crim- 
inal. 

The public is going to expect new aid from 
libraries. The service required may be more 
serious and detailed. Reading of pamphlets 
and summarized statements may be sought 
more than books. It may be that group read- 
ing among adults will be the mass handling 
in the new leisure. Possibly radio educatiunal 
courses will be followed by groups in the 
library with discussion supplemented imme- 
diately from the shelves by collateral read- 
ing. The time may have come when libra- 
rians must restrict their resources to provide 
for the great masses of people who come to 
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the library for earnest reading, rather than 
spend so much for recreational reading which 
is so abundantly furnished elsewhere. 

In other words the public library can make 
a proper contribution toward a remedy for 
the ills of the day, when it has reasonable ap- 
propriations, a definite program which will 
appeal to citzens and officials as essential to 
the community, a well-balanced book collec- 
tion and a well-organized, carefully trained, 
and experienced staff. There must be a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the needs of peo- 
ple of this day and moment, and a co-opera- 
tion with other city departments in meeting 
those needs. 





Increase Library Revenues by Charges 
for Special Service 
By Crarence E, SHERMAN 


Librarian, Public Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


M ISS Merrill’s discriminating analysis of 

the effect of the depression leaves little 
opportunity for comment except by way of 
simplification. Her statement is at the same 
time satisfying and discouraging. That the 
free public library has been taxed beyond 
limits for serious and thoughtful reading 
should be a matter of gratification to us all. 
But at the moment when it can be of greatest 
usefulness, the public library in many a city 
and town is appropriation starved, and in 
practically all communities is in danger of a 
state of exhaustion. I must confess that the 
road ahead looks not too bright. I am won- 
dering if through the lack of adequate sup- 
port, the public library may revert to the 
status of the sequestered monastic retreat 
that characterized the library of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

A public library is more than a collection 
of books. It is a collection of printed matter 
organized, adequately housed, and compe- 
tently handled and interpreted for the pub- 

“lic by skilled librarians. A public library of 
old books, even good old books, without the 
freshening and leavening force of newly pub- 
lished material soon loses ground as a work- 
shop, as a laboratory for testing ideas. It 
goes to seed. Then, too, there is the needed 
restocking of important books that wear out. 
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When a library is operating on a budget re- 
duced from 15 to 50 per cent, as most public 
libraries are today, and this reduced rate con- 
tinues over a period of years, the book stock 
accumulated during its history breaks down, 
and the 60 per cent or so of the collection that 
receives the brunt of the reading demand dis- 
integrates. 

It appears that the public library will be 
forced to continue operating on a modified 
schedule of activities. While it must be evi- 
dent that there can have been little evidence 
of political graft or administrative waste, the 
intensive study of essential library functions 
and methods must go on even beyond the 
present stage of self-examination. Extra serv- 
ices required by the public that go beyond 
essential service must be set apart on a serv- 
ice charge basis. The cost of reserving a 
book for a reader, followed by the mailing of 
a postal notice may have to be rated at some- 
thing higher than the mere cost of postage. 
The same is perhaps applicable to the provi- 
sions for supplying temporary reader’s cards 
when the owner neglects to bring his; for the 
replacement of lost cards; a schedule of 
charges, considerably in excess of the usual 
two cents a day when an overdue book re- 
quires extensive follow-up; a re-cataloging 
charge for replacement of lost books, and so 
on. In order to reduce operating costs and 
to increase revenue, libraries may be forced 
into a new philosophy. 

It may also follow that, while the library’s 
books and periodicals may be used freely on 
the library premises, those who desire to with- 
draw books for reading at home or elsewhere 
may be expected to pay an annual registra- 
tion fee for a borrower’s card. Such action 
would of course require, in most instances, 
enabling action by the city government. It 
would undoubtedly increase income but at 
the same time it would decrease circulation 
activity and possibly make unprecedented 
demands upon reading and reference room 
facilities. But if the library must have rev- 
enue, it must get it somehow and there are 
but few substantial sources open to it. 

Building up and maintaining the collection 
of books will undoubtedly be revised. For 
most cities, except large metropolitan areas, 
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a smaller collection of ‘““working” books, sup- 
plemented by a limited number of local spe- 
cialties, with dependence upon inter-library 
loan routine for the draft of the seldom used 
book—such a program will be a vast saving 
in book storage, building maintenance, and 
messenger service costs. The further exten- 
sion of the pay duplicate collection as the 
source of supply for much of the light, ephem- 
eral fiction is also more than a probability. 
The American public library has in gen- 
eral avoided a political attitude. One of its 
ideals has been its unbiased position in all 
matters. Perhaps it may have to become 
more practically minded. Since its constit- 
uency is, unlike that of our school system, 
unorganized and quite inarticulate, the li- 
brary may need to take a few lessons in 
political astuteness, especially in pressing 
budgetary requirements. In American gov- 
ernment, the advantages are usually with 
those who seek them and work for them. 
Personally, I should regret the necessity of 
the public library’s taking this position but 
when all else fails, even this course must be 
tried. For after all, the public library as a 
social force is of more importance than any 
detail associated with its management or any 
inhibition related to its source of support. 





Need for Continuous Self-Survey of 
Library Activities 
By Joun Boynton KaIsER 
Librarian, Public Library, Oakland, California 

M ISS Merrill appropriately and effec- 

tively describes the situation from the 
point of view of a well-informed, experienced, 
national observer. She paints a clear pic- 
ture. She shows needs and suggests rem- 
edies. But, as a national observer her gain 
in perspective is an inevitable loss in detail. 
She quotes averages and percentages. Li- 
brarians in the field have a close-up view. 
They deal with human beings, human needs. 
They see the individuals. They feel the 
needs. They know how the needs should and 
could be met. They know they do not meet 
them now. Resources, facilities, personnel 
are inadequate. In recent months librarians 
have served people whose very living, econ- 


omically speaking, has depended on their 
use of the library, and others whose mental 
health has been similarly saved. 

Local appropriating bodies and budget of- 
ficers also should be given this close-up view 
of the individual library’s plight and prob- 
lems that they may gain the knowledge and 
inspiration to help that will save the situa- 
tion and prepare the way for libraries to 
meet properly their expanding responsibil- 
ities. 

The depression has taught libraries the 
value of the continuous self-survey with a 
view of eliminating all waste motion and un- 
important detail. It has also brought to 
them new demands illustrating the “redis- 
covery” of the library by adults as a vital, 
vocational aid. The library has thus demon- 
strated anew its service, both as a means and 
a method of education for adults, whereas 
the earlier, recent emphasis has been more on 
the use of the library by young people of 
school age. 

The possibility of the library’s serving as 
the community’s official clearing house for 
constructive civic movements and social serv- 
ices may well be re-examined in the light of 
the new needs for the integration of all such 
activities. 

Some of us still believe that the high social 
utility of the public library among tax-sup- 
ported institutions is entirely demonstrable; 
that an informed and aroused public can and 
should convince those in whose hands the 
continuing security of libraries rests of this 
high social utility and that they will demand 
its continuance and development for the com- 
mon good. 

City councilmen, managers, and other of- 
ficials may appropriately be asked to review 
Glenn Hoover’s article in PuBLIc MANAGE- 
MENT (15:272-74, September, 1933) on 
“How Much Shall be Spent for Libraries?” 
in which the author notes that when com- 
pared with expenditures for cigarettes, thea- 
tres, and other community expenses the li- 
brary budget seems small indeed. They will 
also find the latest comparative financial data 
revealing the plight of libraries in the Amer- 
ican Library Association Bulletin for April, 
1934. Specific suggestions for the librarian 
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in attempting locally to remedy the situation 
have been noted in Current Problems in Pub- 
lic Library Finance, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1933 (see especially pages 
107-108, 113). 

Two further general observations may be 
made, taken from the forthcoming report of 
the American Library Association Commit- 
tee on Salaries and Employment. 

First: The close interrelation of all library 
problems—budgets, administration, salaries, 
personnel, service, recruiting—becomes more 
and more evident as a time of financial stress 
continues. 

Second: Now is an excellent time to see 
that chambers of commerce and other citizen 
groups, as well as appropriating bodies, learn 
not only the present plight, problems, and 
extraordinary services of libraries, but also 
another very real fact about governmental 
expenditures as a whole noted recently at the 
Western Conference on Government at the 
University of California. Professor William 
B. Munro, the eminent authority on munic- 
ipal government, in a program on “Construc- 
tive vs. Destructive Economy” when discuss- 
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ing the ever-increasing functions of govern- 
ment, pointed out that both total costs and 
per capita costs of government always have 
increased and inevitably will increase with 
increases in population, property values, and 
industrial development. 

Progressive citizens who urge the former 
must recognize the latter as an inevitable 
corollary; also, that library service is in- 
creasingly vital to industry as well as to the 
individual and to society. 

One final remark: Give every public official 
concerned the opportunity of renewing his 
faith in America and its ideals by pointing 
out how he himself can help realize through 
our great educational institutions—the pub- 
lic school systems and the public library sys- 
tems—the basic social-economic goals of 
America so eloquently and inspiringly re- 
stated recently for us all in the remarkable 
report* of the Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America of the National Education 
Association! 

* Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion 23:6-12, January, 1934. Reprinted by the 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


How to Assess Buildings for Taxation’ 


By JOHN C. DONEHOO? 
City Tax Assessor, St. Petersburg, Florida 


HE valuation of buildings and other im- 
provements to land involves two steps, 
(1) determination of the present re- 
placement cost, and (2) determination of the 
depreciated value. The final value becomes 
the current cost to reproduce based on the 
cost of all the materials delivered to the job, 
plus the cost of the labor necessary to pre- 
pare and assemble the material into a finished 





- 


* This is the second article by Mr. Donehoo; 
the first, “Scientific Assessing of Property for 
Taxation,” appeared in the March issue. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Donehoo, a graduate of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, was assistant 
assessor, board of assessors, Detroit, Michigan, 
1921-29; city assessor, Flint, Michigan, 1929-31; 
and since November, 1931, city tax assessor, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


structure, less the physical depreciation and 
obsolescence where it exists. 

Financing costs on buildings for rush 
work or other unusual cost cannot be consid- 
ered as part of the sound reproduction cost. 
Buildings erected of materials obtained at 
prices below current market quotations or 
with labor obtained on a starvation basis 
should be appraised on the same basis as 
those built with labor and material at the pre- 
vailing rates. 


THE BuILpING SCHEDULE 


The first step in building valuation is the 
formation of a building schedule which re- 
flects local costs of material and labor. It is 
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recognized that the value of a building is 
equivalent to the sum which the presence of 
the building adds to the value of the land on 
which it is located. Neither distress sales or 
speculative prices should be considered as a 
fair sound basis on which to value property. 

A considerable portion of the 
success in the application of any 
modern system of appraising 
buildings is contingent on the 
qualifications of the assessors. 
They should be educated and 
trained in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of building appraisal 
work. In the formation of his 
building schedule, the assessor 
should seek knowledge from ev- 
ery agency having past or pres- 
ent knowledge of the cost of 
labor, materials and buildings. 
Architects, builders, contractors, 
labor unions, supply dealers, 
and skilled workmen themselves, 
all will be glad to co-operate in this work. All 
prices, rates, and scales submitted should be 
thoroughly checked. During “boom times,” 
bonuses are often paid to workmen for the 
completion of a building job. Conversely 
during times of depression, the actual wage 
scale will often be below the standardized 
union scale. The assessor should not fail to 
take into consideration the efficiency of la- 
bor. Today building labor of all classes is 
20 per cent more efficient than in 1928. 

In the breakdown of costs for different 
types of buildings, the following units of con- 
struction should be used: excavation, founda- 
tions, walls, framing, roof, floors, trim, win- 
dows, doors, plumbing, heating, wiring, and 
miscellaneous. 

For convenience in using the schedule, all 
buildings should be divided into classes ac- 
cording to use and types and according to ma- 
terials of construction. In St. Petersburg, 
the writer uses twenty-nine classes and nine- 
ty-nine types. The classes are divided by 
letters. For example Class 2H is a high grade 
bungalow, 2A is an average grade bungalow, 
and 2L is a cheap grade bungalow. All build- 
ings should be further divided into types ac- 
cording to the number of stories and materials 
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of construction. Numerals indicate the num- 
ber of stories and the letters that follow in- 
dicate the materials of which the building is 
constructed. 

Each building used in the building sched- 
ule is assigned a unit for certain specifications. 
When the building to be ap- 
praised varies from the base, 
such variations are added or de- 
ducted in proportion to their 
value as shown in the schedule. 

One of the most important 
factors with which the building 
appraiser is concerned is the de- 
termination of the sort of con- 
struction. Good, average, and 
poor construction cover all 
kinds of buildings, yet to the 
average layman these character- 
istics are not easily apparent. 
The appraiser should be trained 
to discern evidences of poor and 
faulty construction. Too much 
importance should not be given to minor 
flaws which are in no way characteristic of 
the building as a whole. These flaws may oc- 
cur in any type of construction. 


Tue Factor or DEPRECIATION 


Proper maintenance adds a factor of ap- 
preciation which offsets depreciation to a 
certain degree and consequently adds to the 
life of the structure. When expected life 
and yearly rate of depreciation are applied to 
buildings, the structure should be considered 
as a whole except when parts of the building 
have been constructed at various times in 
which case each part must be considered sepa- 
rately. 

In the formulation of a physical deprecia- 
tion schedule due weight and consideration 
must be given to all factors. For instance, 
the life of certain materials and types of 
buildings is 25 per cent less in Florida than 
in the northern states. This is due to clima- 
tic and other conditions. The depreciation 
schedule should assume average construc- 
tion and maintenance with a percentage in- 
crease or decrease for poor and high grade 
construction. Physical and obsolescent depre- 
ciation should be separated just as definitely 
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as land and buildings are separated. The 
writer uses the straight line method of de- 
preciation; it is simple, easily applied, and 
gives very satisfactory results. The maxi- 
mum amount of depreciation to be allowed 
should be established. 

Obsolescence is the least understood and 
most indeterminate factor in building ap- 
praisal work. Very few cities even attempt 
to apply obsolescence except in a very ob- 
scure manner. Certain underlying funda- 
mentals are known to exist, and the subject 
can be treated very definitely on a basis 
which admits of logical and proved conclu- 
sions. The writer has developed a rule which 
is workable and gives proved results. To ig- 
nore this most important phase of building 
valuation may cause the entire building as- 
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sessment program to fail. 

The effect of shape upon the cost of any 
structure cannot be “neglected. The cost 
graph which accompanies each photographic 
type in the building schedule considers shape 
as it affects four different perimeters, each 
containing the same amount of area. The 
difference in the size of buildings is also con- 
sidered in this cost graph. Frequently the 
building appraiser fails to consider size in as- 
sessing buildings. As the area increases the 
unit cost decreases and vice versa. 

Each of the ninety-nine building types or 
schedules is composed of a photograph, a 
cost graph, and the basic features of the 
structure. The building to be appraised is 
measured by this standard. As the building 
varies from the standard, deductions or addi- 
tions to the base price are made. 
It is believed that the use of both 
cubic and square foot rates will 
eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures of each if used alone. The 
writer has combined the use of 
both methods and the results are 
very gratifying. 

Remodeling and reconditioning 
increase the utility of a structure 
and restore a portion of the value 
lost through depreciation and ob- 
solescence. Therefore the asses- 


additional value, else the rule 
would work only one way. Care 
must be taken to distinguish be- 
tween those replacements which 
are normal maintenance and 
those which create additional 
value. No formula can be written 
for value added through remodel- 
ing or utility conversions. They 
must be solved through the good 
judgment of the appraiser. 

The layman is sometimes in- 
clined to believe that because a 
certain type of building has a 
known age and the normal rate 
of physical depreciation is known, 
the product of the two should be 
the amount to be applied. He en- 
tirely ignores the most important 
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element, which is condition. Very often build- 
ings with an age of thirty or forty years are 
in better condition and have more utility 
value than those erected for similar purposes 
with ages of ten or fifteen years. Also the 
opposite may be true. Therefore, in any ap- 
praisal at any given time, the amount of de- 
preciation should be computed on a combina- 
tion of age and condition. From that time 
forward an annual rate can be established 
and used, providing the structure remains un- 
changed. A careful examination of the build- 
ing assessment record reproduced with this 
article will indicate how all the appraisal 
operations dovetail into this master record. 


MECHANICAL AIDs 


The assessor is precluded in his effort to 
effect economies by constitutional restric- 
tions. Mechanization of clerical procedure to 
supplant as far as possible the manual proc- 
esses, is the only way open to improve the 
accounting functions and minimize the ele- 
ment of error. It is probable that the aver- 
age taxpayer has no great knowledge of the 
extensive amount of record-keeping and form 
making incumbent on the average assessor. 
These requirements necessitate that the ac- 
counting procedure must be organized to 
compile these records, and the subsequent 
annual records growing from them. Me- 
chanical procedure will allow these records 
to be made from a correct up-to-date master 
record, rather than making them manually 
months in advance of their need. The in- 
stallation of mechanical accounting appli- 
ances in municipal tax work cannot be too 
strongly advised. Such machines will effect 
direct economies and immeasurably increase 
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the accuracy of the accounting records. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


If the assessor is intelligent and prog¢es- 
sive, he will find that much can be gained 
through publicity of methods. Each tax- 
payer who seeks information should be given 
the advantage of the precise methods used. 
A friend can be made very easily through 
courteous treatment and clear explainable 
statements. City officials who meet the pub- 
lic more than half way, will be amply repaid 
in public confidence. Only the uninformed 
and negligent assessor fears publicity. 

The assessor who is seriously interested in 
his work will ever be interested in research 
study of assessment methods. He should not 
neglect each opportunity to add to his knowl- 
edge of this profession which is rapidly be- 
coming specialized. 

Only the most important phases of assess- 
ment procedure have been discussed. There 
are a great many minor aids to assessing 
which will automatically build up as the ap- 
praisal proceeds. 

Through the use of these briefly outlined 
aids, or others which may be as good or 
better, the progressive assessor may establish 
an accurate, well-defined system of appraisal. 
It might require a number of years, depend- 
ing on the annual budgetary appropriation. 
There is certainly no excuse for not making 
the attempt. He will gather information and 
data prior to and during the appraisal which 
will be of inestimable value to the commu- 
nity at large. To ignore the need for proper 
methods is an acknowledgment of ignorance 
and indicates a desire for the ease and free- 
dom of the old guess or hit-or-miss method. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Cities Make Drive to Collect 
Delinquent Taxes 
URING the past year the average Amer- 
ican city collected only about two-thirds 
(sometimes only half or less) of its antici- 


pated revenues. Repeated surveys of tax 
delinquency in numerous cities have shown 
that actual inability to pay is often only a 
minor phase of many contributing causes. 
Pure selfishness of taxpayers, business or po- 
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litical expediency, and other considerations 
have prompted property owners to withhold 
the payment of their taxes. However, during 
recent months, a number of cities have suc- 
cessfully promoted “Pay Your Taxes Cam- 
paigns.”’ Some of these cities are Memphis, 
Tennessee; Newark and Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; Tacoma, Washington; Houston and 
Dallas, Texas; and Dayton, Ohio. Similar 
campaigns are being organized in Boston and 
Cleveland and in numerous smaller cities. 
Buffalo has assigned three attorneys and four 
stenographers to take action against delin- 
quent taxpayers. Memphis is suing large 
downtown property owners. Phoenix, Ari- 
zona reports that tax collections for the first 
half of the current fiscal year are 96 per cent 
of the levy for that period. State-wide cam- 
paigns have been undertaken in Alabama, 
New York, and Texas. 

The typical procedure has been for the 
mayor, manager, or finance director to call 
to his assistance a small group of prominent 
citizens who, to the accompaniment of press 
and radio publicity announce the gravity of 
the city’s position, and their intention of 
forming a committee to co-operate with city 
officials. Generally several “easy payment” 
plans are offered, strikingly flagrant cases 
are put into the hands of the city attorney, 
and readable bulletins and leaflets are dis- 
tributed to demonstrate to citizens just where 
and how their money is spent. Among the 
cities which have issued especially interest- 
ing material of this nature are Bangor, 
Maine; Berkeley and Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia; Cincinnati, Ohio; Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Suggestions for organizing and conducting 
a “Pay Your Taxes Campaign” have been 
published in a twelve-page mimeographed 
manual for use by local groups and officials. 
This manual, which may be obtained from 
the National Municipal League, 309 East 
- 34 Street, New York, sets forth methods 
used successfully by scores of cities which 
have secured substantial amounts of delin- 
quent taxes. 

Action of mortgage and loan associations 
in paying current and delinquent taxes on 
properties whose mortgages they hold have 


boosted coHections in many cities. It is esti- 
mated that at least twenty million dollars 
of such taxes have been paid by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation alone, while much 
more probably has been paid by private cor- 
porations and other mortgagees.—WabE §S., 
SMITH, assistant to the secretary, National 
Municipal League. 


New Ohio Tax Law 


HE state of Ohio has followed the lead 

of Illinois and New Jersey in passing a 
tax law which permits county treasurers to 
be appointed as receivers of income on reve- 
nue-producing property. Part of the funds 
may be used to liquidate the taxes. 


Detroit Refunding Plan 


"[ HE proposed bond refunding of the city 

of Detroit, Michigan, represents the larg- 
est refunding operation ever undertaken by 
a local government in the United States. Ap- 
proximately $280,000,000 is involved. Since 
more than 259 million dollars principal or 
92) per cent of the bonds and notes which 
are to be refunded have already been depos- 
ited or pledged to the committee, the plan 
has been declared operative and the exchange 
of bonds will be made in about ninety days. 
It is significant that the price of the general 
obligation bonds which was as low as thirty 
for 4'’s during the past year has now risen 
well above eighty. 


Bonds for Taxes 


"THE city of East Detroit, Michigan, has 

been accepting special assessment bonds 
in payment of special assessment taxes since 
July, 1933. Because of the unusually heavy 
debt of this municipality, it has been able 
to purchase its own bonds at prices from fif- 
teen to twenty cents on the dollar with all 
coupons attached. While such a procedure 
cannot be generally recommended, it is un- 
doubtedly feasible in the case of East Detroit 
whose debt, considering all overlapping units, 
has at some times been practically equal to 
its assessed valuation. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Unemployment Relief in 1933 Took 
800 Million Public Funds 


TOTAL of $791,419,160 of public funds 

was spent in the United States during 
1933 for unemployment relief. Between Feb- 
ruary and March, 1934, the number of relief 
cases in 140 cities and urban counties in- 
creased 13 per cent and the expenditures for 
relief from public funds increased 20 per cent, 
according to figures compiled by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In New 
York State the funds supplied by the federal 
and state government now pay 75 per cent 
of the cost of the relief bill in cities of the 
state. According to The United States Mu- 
nicipal News: 

New York State is one of the few states in 
the country that has done anything substantial 
to assist cities in meeting the relief burden. 
Some states have done nothing, while others 
have simply loaned funds to cities and thus 
plunged them further into debt. Most 
cities cannot take care of up to 45 per cent 
of their citizenry and at the same time supply 
all the modern services of municipal govern- 
ment out of just one major source of reve- 
nue—the general property tax. Some 
day the federal government is going to realize 
that it bankrupted many communities by its 
policy of forcing bond issues for current relief 
purposes and that its action in forcing added 
tax levies has meant in certain communities 
just increased tax delinquency. 


The average monthly number of families 
aided by relief from public funds in 1933 was 
3,650,000, according to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, or approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the total number of 
families in the United States. This under- 
estimates the public relief problem as it does 
not include persons receiving assistance un- 
der state laws authorizing the use of public 
funds for mothers’ aid, old-age relief, aid for 
the blind, and families aided through private 
relief, indigent adults in almshouses and other 
institutions, dependent children in institu- 
tions and foster homes and families aided 
by poor relief officials for reasons other than 
unemployment. 

In recognition of the need for long-time 
planning in the handling of the relief prob- 


lem, Secretary Frances Perkins urges the 
early establishment of some form of unem- 
ployment reserves or insurance in the vari- 
ous states, state laws authorizing mothers’ 
aid, old-age pensions, aid for the blind, work- 
men’s compensation, and adequate provision 
for community services for the care of the 
sick. Miss Perkins points out also that it 
is essential that the antiquated types of poor 
laws in the various states should be abol- 
ished. 


Year Book for American Cities 


Is Published 


"| BEE has just come from the press The 
Municipal Year Book, 1934, published 
by the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. The Year Book opens with five com- 
prehensive articles covering the fields of ma- 
jor interest in 1933, followed by twenty ar- 
ticles by leading authorities, consisting of a 
résumé of the more significant events and 
developments in 1933 in all fields of munic- 
ipal activity. The second major section of 
the Year Book contains data on the form of 
government in over 600 cities including all 
cities of over 30,000 population. Another 
table gives information on boards and com- 
missions in 248 cities of over 30,000. Finan- 
cial statistics include data on receipts, ex- 
penditures, debt, assessed valuation, and de- 
linquent taxes in 1933 for over four hundred 
cities. Under general cash fund receipts in 
1933 are shown the amount received in gen- 
eral property tax, government grants, bor- 
rowings against current income, non-tax rev- 
enues, and total receipts. Separate tables 
show expenditures for unemployment relief, 
debt service, repayment of current borrow- 
ings, operation and maintenance, capital out- 
lay, and total expenditures, as well as expen- 
ditures for schools, utilities, and proceeds 
from bond sales. The net bonded debt as 
of the end of the last fiscal year, special as- 
sessment net debt, bonds sold in 1933, bonds 
redeemed in 1933, and total unfunded debt 
are also given in the Year Book. 

The directory of city officials includes the 
names of mayors, city managers, and fif- 
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teen department heads in over six hundred 
cities; also the length of service, salary 
trends, and whether elected or appointed. 
The third major section of the book contains 
a selected list of the more important books, 
pamphlets, and reports published in 1933 or 
early in 1934 in the various fields of munic- 
ipal activity. This section also contains a 
list of the more important periodicals in the 
municipal field. 

In publishing this Year Book the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in a 
way is merely enlarging the more restricted 
City Manager Yearbook, published since 
1914, by replacing the annual proceedings of 
the Association with new material of a more 
general nature. 


Eight Cities Have Issued Annual 
Reports 


ficst cities have recently issued annual 
reports: Alameda, California; Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Austin, Texas; Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Cincinnati, Ohio; Mansfield, 
Massachusetts; Stevens Point, Wisconsin; 
and Washburn, Maine. The reports of six 
cities are uniform in size, 6’ x 9’, with an 
average of 70 pages each. The Albert Lea 
report is 314” x 614” in size and consists of 
24 pages. The Stevens Point report has 40 
mimeographed pages and covers a four-year 
period. The reports are illustrated with 
charts, diagrams, and pictures, and printed 
on good paper. They were issued an average 
of eleven weeks after the end of the year 
covered. A few cities have supplemented 
their annual reports with brief printed state- 
ments consisting of four or more pages. 
These cities include Berkeley, California; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Bangor, Maine, has issued a four-page 
printed circular entitled “Who Pays the 
Taxes and Who Makes the Complaints.” 


National Management Council 
Formed in New York 


O make available to business and in- 

dustry the results of management’s prog- 
ress and research, a number of organizations 
have formed the National Management 
Council which will also integrate the activi- 
ties of its member groups to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort. The preamble to the constitu- 
tion under which the Council is organized 
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states in part: “The organizations repre- 
senting this movement... realize the need 
for greater progress and the more effective 
assumption of that responsibility to society 
which devolves upon all administrators and 
managers.” The member groups of the 
Council include the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, National 
Office Management Association, Personnel 
Research Federation, Society of Industrial 
Engineers, and the Taylor Society. John J. 
Furia, vice-president of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers, is secretary-treasurer of 
the Council, which has established head- 
quarters in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing at 29 West 39 Street, New York City. 
The officers for 1934 are: Harry A. Hopf, 
chairman; Charles W. Lytle, vice-chairman; 
W. V. Bingham, H. S. Persons, Eric A. Cam- 
man, John G. Goetz, Charles H. Hatch, and 
Lillian M. Gilbreth. 


Ideals Increase Growth of Government 
Functions 


“ce 


LL signs point to an expanding govern- 
mental organization, with possible al- 
lowances for occasional ‘returns to nor- 
malcy’,”’ according to William F. Ogburn, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, who has edited Social Change and 
the New Deal (University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, $1). “Govern- 
ment has assumed much of the responsibility 
usually carried by private social work and 
philanthropy during the present emergency. 
As the emergency passes, the volume of 
these responsibilities will be liquidated. But 
for many years, the trend has been toward a 
transfer of functions from private agencies of 
social work to governmental. The next step 
will be the development of social insurance; 
at least this issue will have to be met, regard- 
ing unemployment, which is likely to be large, 
regarding old age, which will exist in consider- 
ably larger proportions, and regarding sick- 
ness, whose costliness is being more appre- 
ciated. This is only one illustration of how 
the growing functions of government are 
driven on by ideals.” 

This volume also contains many charts 
indicating social trends in the last three or 
four years. For example, national income has 
been cut in half; weekly earnings, employ- 
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ment, and payrolls have declined by a third 
or a half; emigration exceeds immigration; 
the birth rate falls more rapidly than the 
death rate; the population of hospitals for 
the insane is increasing; crime is supposed 
to be on the increase, but in 1932 the num- 
ber of prisoners received from the courts 
decreased as did also crimes known to the 
police. In addition to the statistical analysis 
of the trends of the time, this volume contains 
many papers describing the intangibles and 
presenting “the most significant indicators of 
where we are going, of what has happened 
to us in the last few years, and of how far 
we shall have to go to get back to where we 
were in a material way at the close of the first 
quarter of our century.” 


Salaries of Department Heads 
Reduced 14 Per Cent 


‘THE salaries of fifteen municipal depart- 
ment heads in the 310 cities of over 30,- 
000 population and in 332 cities of less than 
30,000 have been cut an average of 14 per 
cent since 1930, according to an analysis of 
salary trends in The Municipal Year Book, 
1934, just published by the International 
City Managers’ Association. Salary cuts for 
the various officials of all cities range from a 
low of 10.6 per cent for directors of finance 
to a high of 23.4 average per cent for city 
managers. Larger percentages of reduction 
occurred in the smaller cities, the average 
reduction for all officials in cities of over 
500,000 being only 2.1 per cent while the 
reductions for officials in cities of less than 
30,000 is about 18 per cent. The Year Book 
contains tables showing the average salaries 
for each of the fifteen municipal department 
heads, by population groups, together with 
the percentage of reduction since 1930. 
The salaries received by mayors and coun- 
cilmen on January 1, 1934, are reported in 
another section of the Year Book for each of 
the 310 cities of over 30,000 and for 332 
council-manager cities under 30,000 popula- 
tion. These data show that the average sal- 
ary of councilmen in commission-governed 
cities over 30,000 is $3,250; in mayor-council 
cities $850; and in council-manager cities, 
$650 a year. Of the council-manager cities 
of less than 30,000, 106 do not pay coun- 
cilmen; in 184 other cities they receive an- 
nual salaries; while 29 cities pay fees for 
each council session attended. For cities 
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which pay annual salaries, the average 
amount is $94, and the most representative 
figure is $50. Detailed analysis giving the 
range, mode, and average of salaries paid 
mayors and councilmen in each of the various 
population groups are set forth in the Year 
Book. 


News Bulletin on What Cities 
Are Doing 


"THE United States Municipal News is the 

name of a new publication issued bi- 
weekly by the American Municipal Associ- 
ation and the United States Conference of 
Mayors, with Paul V. Betters as editor. This 
eight-page planographed bulletin, the first is- 
sue of which appeared in April, contains brief 
notes on what American cities are doing. The 
items are gleaned mainly from newspapers 
and correspondence. Excerpts from the first 
two issues appear elsewhere in this issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 





Slums Are Found Costly and 
a Social Menace 


MOST illuminating analysis recently 

made of a slum area in Cleveland re- 
veals that 22,236 inhabitants lived in the 
area of 333 acres in 1930, or 27 per cent less 
than the population of the same area in 1920. 
The 1930 population was 67 per cent ne- 
groes and 10 per cent Italian. This slum 
area constitutes less than one per cent of the 
area of the city and only 2.5 of the popula- 
tion; yet over 21 per cent of the murders in 
Cleveland during the past twelve years were 
committed in this section. Twenty-six per 
cent of the houses of prostitution, 10 per 
cent of the illegitimate births, 7 per cent of 
the delinquent boys, and over 12 per cent 
of the tuberculosis deaths are found in this 
area. The report states that the section has 
deteriorated during the last eight years until 
it has become an actual social menace. It is 
also pointed out that this section contains 
a large number of unemployed persons and 
that 8 per cent of all the families receiv- 
ing relief in the city in 1932 lived in this 
section. 

The unique feature of this report is the 
detailed analysis of the cost to the city of 
maintaining this slum area. Blighted areas 
have always been assumed to be costly, but 
definite figures on such costs generally have 
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been lacking. The net cost of services fur- 
nished by Cuyahoga County to this section 
in 1932 amounted to $132,396 over and 
above the revenue received in taxes, and 
the net cost of the section to the city 
amounted to $728,365, and $271,181 to the 
board of education, thus making a net cost 
of $1,131,943 to the three governmental 
units. In other words, the tax rate income 
to the city of Cleveland from this slum area 
in 1932 amounted to $10.12 per capita, while 
the cost for operating the section was $61.22 
per capita. The city of Cleveland thus sub- 
sidized each man, woman, and child in this 
slum area to an amount of $51.10 in 1932. 
The Community Fund and other unofficial 
organizations add at least $27.68 per capita, 
making the cost of maintaining the area 
$88.90 per capita. The report contains many 
other detailed figures of the cost of supply- 
ing the various municipal services in this 
slum area. The report was prepared for the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
by a special committee with the aid and ad- 
vice of the Division of Housing of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. 

It should be stated, however, that prob- 
ably very few residential districts in large 
cities pay their own way. Poor housing prob- 
ably contributes to delinquency but it is not 
the cause. In other words, wiping out slums 
will help cities by increasing the taxable val- 
ues per head in these districts and by reduc- 
ing somewhat, no one knows how much, the 
expenditures —CoLEMAN WoopBury, associ- 
ate director, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials. 


International Conference to Discuss 
Teaching Municipal Government 


N international conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities will 

be held at Lyons, France, July 19 to 22, un- 
der the patronage of the French government 
and the city of Lyons. This conference is 
convened for the purpose of studying the 
component parts of municipal science and the 
teaching of municipal subjects. An attempt 
will be made to determine the limits of mu- 
nicipal science, to obtain a complete descrip- 
tion of what is being taught in the municipal 
field, to co-ordinate the various subjects that 
might be taught, and to make an interna- 
tional list of teachers of municipal govern- 
ment. The second question to be considered 
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at the conference is the collection and treat- 
ment of refuse. The French Union of Cities 
and Towns and the University of Lyons are 
co-operating with the government and the 
International Union in sponsoring the con- 
ference. 


Placing Pension Funds on a Sound 
Actuarial Basis 


Y June 1 actuarial studies of the police 
and fire pension funds in all cities and 
villages in New York State will be completed, 
as a result of a project begun in 1931 by the 
Bureau of Training and Research of the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials, in co-operation with the 
New York State Pension Commission. Studies 
have recently been completed in Elmira, 
Schenectady, and Troy, and surveys in elev- 
en more municipalities are nearly completed. 
Basic financial and personnel data on po- 
lice and fire pension funds in each municipal- 
ity are gathered by the Bureau and submitted 
to the expert actuary of the State Pension 
Commission for an exact determination of 
the actuarial status of each local pension 
fund. After such determination, a detailed 
printed report containing the findings and 
recommendations of the actuary on each 
fund is made available to the mayor of the 
municipality studied for such action as he 
may wish to take. 

In the report the municipality is informed 
of the cost of placing the local fund on an 
actuarial basis, the cost of entering the entire 
fund in the state retirement system, and the 
future financial outlay necessary if the local 
system continues to be operated in the pre- 
vailing manner. After the municipality is in 
full possession of the facts about its pension 
funds it can take any action desired. No at- 
tempt is made by the co-operating agencies 
making the study to influence any such ac- 
tion. 

Actuarial surveys of the police and/or fire 
pension funds of the following municipalities 
have been made and copies forwarded to the 
mayors of these communities: Buffalo, 
Yonkers, Utica, Binghamton, Rome, Water- 
town, Geneva, Rye, Auburn, Glens Falls, 
Middletown, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, Tar- 
rytown, Mount Kisco, Tuckahoe, Kingston, 
Ossining, and Port Chester. Local pension 
funds in every municipality studied have 
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been actuarially unsound. In some munici- 
palities it has been found that local funds 
were in a critical financial condition. 

In the printed reports the actuary points 
out various ways to proceed in placing the 
funds on an actuarial basis. He includes sug- 
gestions on local reorganization of the funds 
and also information on the advantages and 
benefits of the state retirement system. Three 
municipalities studied have joined the state 
retirement system and the possibility of such 
action is being discussed in many of the 
other communities studied. The comments 
of municipal officials indicate that the serv- 
ice is regarded as an outstanding contribution 
to the improvement of municipal administra- 
tion in the state—ALsert H. HALtt, director, 
Bureau of Training and Research, New York 
State Conference of Mayors. 


Old Age Pensions in Twenty-Eight 
States 


—- was the twenty-eighth state to make 
provision for pensioning its aged citizens 
when the governor recently signed a bill which 
provides pensions of $25 per month to needy 
citizens sixty-five years of age and over. State 
residence of ten years is required. Funds will 
be derived this year from a $1 head tax on 
all persons over twenty-one years of age, this 
tax to be increased later to $2 per year. Em- 
ployers are given the right to deduct the head 
tax from their employees’ wages in case they 
fail to make payment, and failure to pay the 
tax for three years will mean that that per- 
son will forfeit his right to a pension. The 
system will be administered by a state com- 
mission of three and special county boards. 

Old-age pension proposals calling for an 
appropriation of ten million dollars to be 
disbursed to those states which aid their aged 
poor through pension systems are now being 
considered in Congress. To be eligible for 
aid under this measure, the state laws must 
be state-wide and mandatory and provide 
grants to citizens who own property worth no 
more than $5,000. By January 1, 1939, all 
state laws would have to pay pensions at the 
age of sixty-five. The federal government 
would contribute one third of the pension 
up to $1 a day. 

Another piece of social legislation now be- 
fore Congress is the Wagner-Lewis Bill which 
would levy an excise tax of 5 per cent on pay- 
rolls, this tax to be remitted to employers 
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contributing to a state unemployment insur- 
ance system. President Roosevelt has urged 
the passage of this bill at this session. 


One Billion Dollars of Delinquent 
Taxes 


| T is estimated in The Municipal Year 

Book, 1934, that the total accumulated 
delinquent taxes for American cities amount 
to over one billion dollars as at the end of the 
last fiscal year. A total of 308 cities reported 
delinquent taxes amounting to nearly $700,- 
000,000 on the basis of which it is estimated 
that delinquent taxes in the cities in the 
United States of over 5,000 population that 
did not report would bring the total to well 
over one billion dollars. 

Payments on interest and principal, and 
contributions to the sinking fund in 197 cities 
of over 30,000 in 1933 totaled $415,666,156, 
or 29 per cent of the general fund receipts of 
the same cities, according to data published in 
the Year Book. For the cities in the popula- 
tion group 300,000 to 500,000, 37 per cent of 
the general fund receipts were expended for 
debt service. 


North Carolina Cities Want Share of 
State Gas Tax 


ORTH CAROLINA city officials, in a 
meeting at Raleigh on April 19 and 20 

at the annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina League of Municipalities, discussed pro- 
posals for securing a fair share of the state 
gasoline tax. While the state has taken over 
the support and maintenance of all rural 
roads, city streets forming a part of the state 
and federal aid systems must still be con- 
structed and maintained out of municipal 
funds. Sixty cities and towns were repre- 
sented at the meeting, which was declared 
to be the most successful convention the 
League has ever held. Paul V. Betters, exec- 
utive director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, addressed the delegates on “Cities and 
the New Deal.”” Among the state officials who 
addressed the convention were Governor 
Ehringhaus, State Treasurer C. M. Johnson, 
Attorney-General D. G. Brummitt, and State 
Relief Administrator Mrs. Thomas O’Berry. 
Clifford W. Ham, former city manager of 
Pontiac, Michigan, and now field consultant 
for the American Municipal Association ex- 
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plained to the convention the Sumners- 
Wilcox Municipal Bankruptcy Bill. 
Several city managers were elected to im- 
portant offices in the League. Andrew Joy- 
ner, Jr., city manager of Greensboro, was 
elected president, and of the three vice-presi- 
dents, two are managers: E. M. Knox of 
High Point and H. L. Burdette of Monroe. 
R. W. Flack, city manager of Durham, was 
elected to the executive committee. Other 
city managers in attendance were H. V. An- 
drews, Wendell; L. B. Aycock, Rocky 
Mount; George L. Hackney, Asheville; J. 
B. Pridgen, Charlotte; W. M. Wiggins. Wil- 
son; and J. L. Womack, Reidsville—— Part- 
ricK HEALy III, executive secretary, North 
Carolina League of Municipalities. 


Berkeley’s Annual “Open House” 
Attended by 5,000 Citizens 


F IVE thousand citizens of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, attended the sixth annual “Open 
House” at the city hall on the afternoon and 
evening of March 28 to view exhibits of 
municipal activities. Forty motor coaches 
took people on inspection tours of the city 
nursery, corporation yards, sanitary fill, air 
field, fire stations, and other points of inter- 
est. Returning to the city hall, the citizens 
viewed special exhibits demonstrating the 
work of the city. The council chamber was 
one of the main points of interest, with red 
signal lights blinking, police cruiser cars be- 
ing called by radio, and fire alarm boxes 
sounding out second alarms. 

The public works department showed a 
model of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, a bridge caisson, and a mosquito 
breeding ground. The various exhibits and 
charts showed that Berkeley’s crime rate for 
1933 was 11 per cent less than the average 
for eighty like-sized United States cities, that 
the fire loss of 23 cents per capita was the 
lowest in seventeen years, that the current 
budget was 14 per cent below the expendi- 
tures of the previous year, that the infant 
mortality rate was 20.6 as compared to a 
national average of 60; and that tax delin- 
quency was 7.3 per cent. 

The need for sustained citizen interest for 
good government was the keynote of a talk 
by Clarence E. Ridley, executive director 
of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, in addressing the meeting of citizens 
and others who attended the “Open House”’ 
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in the evening. He emphasized the great 
value of “open houses” and municipal ex- 
hibits as means of encouraging an intelli- 
gent interest in governmental affairs. Be- 
sides Mr. Ridley, many others who were 
attending the Western Conference on Gov- 
ernment, which was in session at Berkeley at 
the time, viewed the exhibits at the city 
hall. 

The “Open House Day” was sponsored by 
the Berkeley League of Women Voters and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce.—Ho. tis 
R. THOMPSON, city manager, Berkeley. 


Two New Journals in the Social 


Work Field 


‘Two new journals have just made their 

appearance in the field of social work. 
Social Work Today, (Station D, P. O. Box 
154, New York City), a well edited, bi- 
monthly publication which made its initial 
appearance with the March-April issue, is 
edited by Jacob Fisher of the Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research and is sponsored by 
the Social Workers’ Discussion Club of New 
York. It claims to be “the voice of the rank 
and file in social work,” with “all of social 
welfare as its province.” 

Social Research, which made its initial ap- 
pearance with the February issue, is an inter- 
national quarterly magazine which will 
discuss problems of social and political organ- 
ization that are world-wide in their general 
character, but national in specific character- 
istics, such as the labor movement. This lit- 
erary journal (New School for Social Re- 
search, Inc., 66 West 12 Street, New York) 
will draw its contributors for the most part 
from among European scholars. 

Although the scope and purpose of the 
two magazines are so entirely different, they 
are both very interesting and worth while if 
one is to judge by their first issues ——Mart- 
ETTA STEVENSON, assistant director, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 


Reporting Municipal Court Activities 
to Citizens 


oe annual report of the municipal and 
district courts of Milwaukee for 1933, 
which has just been issued by John W. Wol- 
ler, clerk of the courts, is a splendid example 
of what can be done to report the work of 
the criminal courts to the public. The report 
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is brief, occupying only ten pages, and con- 
sists largely of a series of tables showing the 
classes of criminal cases tried and how they 
were disposed of. These tables are clearly 
arranged, are set-up in accordance with the 
best practice of criminal reporting, and would 
show at a glance where any break down in 
judicial procedure has occurred. 

Incidentally, the report speaks well for the 
administration of criminal justice in Milwau- 
kee. For example, in the municipal court 
the defendants were found guilty of a lesser 
offense in only sixty-eight out of 1,886 cases, 
and only 112 cases were dismissed by the 
prosecution. Two suggestions for improving 
the report might be made: the name of the 
city should certainly be on the cover, and a 
summary of a page or two, pointing out the 
important features in the tables, might in- 
crease citizen interest in them and lead to a 
better understanding of the work of the 
criminal courts—Ropney L. Mott, manag- 
ing editor, State Government, Chicago. 


A National Movement to Organize 
Political Clubs 
"TWENTY political scientists in as many 

universities and colleges in the United 
States have launched a plan for organizing 
political clubs on college campuses, as a re- 
sult of a movement inaugurated by W. E. 
Mosher, director, School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, at the 
time of the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in Philadelphia 
last December. It is expected that forty such 
clubs will be organized shortly and that the 
Inter-collegiate Civic League, which oper- 
ated from 1906 to 1914, may be revived and 
a secretary appointed. It is proposed that 
political science departments organize a polit- 
ical forum or public affairs club with the pur- 
pose of informing students somewhat more 
realistically as to the ways of party govern- 
ment and of offering the opportunity for 
free and informal discussion of present day 
issues on local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels. The secretary of the proposed 
League would bring the various units in con- 
tact with one another, stimulate the organi- 
zation of other units, and be responsible for 
an annual meeting. 
Another part of the plan would be to facili- 
tate the entrance of young college graduates 
into practical politics, according to Dr. Mo- 
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sher who said in part: 

It is proposed also that efforts shall be made 
to interest college and university alumni in prac- 
tical politics, particularly those of the more re- 
cent classes. When one considers that about 
100,009 students graduate each year from the 
institutions of higher learning, that they then 
scatter all over the United States, it would seem 
that these young people might well constitute 
the recruits for the established parties as well as 
for independent political movements that some 
of our dissatisfied leaders believe should be 
launched. . . If, for example, 10 per cent of these 
young people should be stimulated to take the 
initial step proposed and of this number only 
one-half became permanently interested in party 
activities we might in the course of ten years 
have a small army of college graduates whose 
influence would, it is believed, very definitely 
raise the level of intelligence and modify the 
character of the objectives and tactics of politi- 
cal parties in many communities scattered up 
and down the country. 

In view of the widespread interest of col- 
lege students in public affairs, Dr. Mosher an- 
ticipates that a worthwhile movement will 
develop. At the Philadelphia meeting he 
pointed out that “there are many approved 
reforms in the organization and administra- 
tion of government which should be adopted 
without more ado, and might be, if the more 
intelligent elements in both of the major par- 
ties should combine forces.”’ 


Administrative Code Valuable 
in Small City 


HE city of Harbor Springs, Michigan 

(1,429), recently completed its first year 
of operation under an administrative code 
which was prepared by the present city man- 
ager with the aid of Clarence V. Smazel of 
the Michigan Municipal League. The entire 
code consists of about 1,500 words or three 
printed pages. The first section of the code 
outlines in some detail the powers and duties 
of the city manager, city clerk, city treas- 
urer, city assessor, city attorney, health offi- 
cer, and board of review. This definition of 
duties constitutes the principal advantage in 
having an administrative code because it has 
helped to obviate many administrative diffi- 
culties. The departmental organization is 
established in the second section which out- 
lines the functions to be carried out in each 
department and division, how appointments 
are to be made, and what reports are required. 

-Frep C. TAYLOR, city manager. 





EW YORK CITY proposes a tax of 1/20 
of 1 per cent on gross incomes of all firms 
and corporations doing business in the city with 
certain exemptions such as gross incomes below 
$10,000 and salaries and rents from real estate. 





Los Angeles passes an ordinance permitting 
police officers to affix summons to illegally parked 
cars instead of waiting to make personal service 
on the owners. 


Oklahoma cities must pay a tax on gasoline 
for police, fire, and other municipal purposes 
according to a recent ruling of the state supreme 
court. 


There is some agitation in New York City and 
Milwaukee for lotteries as a source of municipal 
revenue. State lottery bills are pending in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and a bill is now before Congress. 


Grand Rapids expects to get $90,000 in de- 
linquent taxes this year through the operation of 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


Atlanta’s special charter revision committee 
will sponsor state legislation providing: (1) re- 
turns to the city of one-third of the state gaso- 
line tax; (2) legal authority for cities to levy 
a $10 occupational tax on non-residents; (3) 
a state-wide automobile licensing law in which 
cities would be given 50 per cent of the revenue 
collected by the state. 


Houston, Texas, enacts an ordinance regulat- 
ing the solicitation of funds over the telephone 
for any purpose, organization, or cause. 


Yonkers, New York, has outlawed automobile 
junk yards and prohibits the establishment or 
operation of any automobile wrecking business 
within its corporate limits. 


Seattle has approved new traffic provisions 
including the creation of a traffic violations bu- 
reau, authorizing the police to prevent intoxi- 
cated persons from driving cars by empowering 
police to seize cars, and making parents or 
guardians of minor children playing in the street 
subject to arrest. 


Municipal securities are now specifically 
exempted from the stock exchange bill. Until 
municipal officials pointed out to Congress that 
municipals had no place in the measure designed 
to curb wild-cat speculation, it appeared that 
the federal government would class cities with 
private industry. 





What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the April issues of “The United States Municipal News,” 
published jointly by the American Municipal Association and the 
United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


A Portland, Oregon, ordinance authorizing the 
seizure and destruction of money slot machines 
has been upheld by the state supreme court and 
a case on slot machines is now before the United 
States Supreme Court. Oklahoma City, Syra- 
cuse, Erie, Jacksonville, Norfolk, and Richmond, 
and many other cities are also taking steps to 
regulate slot machines. 


Rochester, New York, city council has ap- 
proved legislation authorizing the city to own 
and operate the street railway system. 

St. Paul will continue for another year the 5 
per cent municipal gross receipts tax on electric 
utilities. This tax provides nearly $400,000 of 
city revenue. 


A Detroit ordinance charging the Detroit Gas 
Company $1,500,000 rental per year for the use 
of streets and alleys has been upheld by master 
in chancery. Detroit has two other ordinances 
fixing rental charges on the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany ($1,631,500) and on the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company ($1,446,614). Flint is con- 
sidering ordinances of a similar character. 


Four Tennessee cities—Memphis, Nashville. 
Chattanooga, and Knoxville—are jointly apply- 
ing for a 20 per cent reduction in municipal] 
telephone rates. 





A South San Francisco ordinance prohibiting 
the distribution in automobiles, on porches or 
lawns of handbills and other printed material, or 
written advertising matter, except newspapers. 
has been upheld by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


Flint, Michigan, is issuing scrip to pay both 
salaries and wages. The scrip may be used for 
the payment of 1931 and 1932 taxes. Dayton, 
Ohio, is paying March 1 and 15 payrolls in 90 
per cent scrip and 10 per cent cash. Birming- 
ham also is issuing scrip for payroll purposes. 


Oklahoma City on April 16 restored the 11 per 
cent salary cut made effective in July, 1933. 


Providence, Rhode Island, police on March 
14 became linked up, through radio and teletype, 
with state and municipal police throughout New 
England, New York City and State and when 
occasion warrants with police departments in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Kansas City, 
Missouri, approves the installation of a two-way 
police radio system. A regional police radio sys- 
tem with Duluth as the hub is being planned. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Why the Lag in Public Housing? 


7 seems to the editor that public housing 
ranks second only to the weather as a 
subject about which so much is being said 
and so little done. A letter was therefore 
written to Charles S. Ascher, executive di- 
rector, National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, asking if he would recite some of the 
factors that are retarding progress in public 
housing. He replied forthwith: 


Sir: Your question might be embarrassing, 
if I had not heard it before, and had therefore 
had time to frame a reply. 

Basically, the trouble is that we are painfully 
working out techniques in a new field of pub- 
lic enterprise, to which our governmental ma- 
chinery has not been geared. During the War, 
it happened that some of the same men now in 
charge of the Federal housing programs finished 
building cantonments a week before the law- 
yers certified that the Government had good 
title to the land; and they got away with it. But 
there doesn’t seem to be any war psychology 
to help in the present job of assembling per- 
haps 1000 separate parcels for one project, with- 
out waiting a couple of years for the end of the 
conventional condemnation suit. 

Unfortunately, too, there is no single pat- 
ented trick which will enable us to produce 
new, low-cost housing for low wage earners. 
Land costs, money costs, building costs, main- 
tenance costs, added together, determine the 
rent. To work out ways to reduce any one of 
these costs is a tough job: to solve all of them 
calls for a determination to change some of 
our procedures pretty drastically, let the chips 
fall where they may. A sympathetic interest 
in the social problems of the slums is not 
enough. Really low-cost housing fairly calls for 
subsidies of some kind: the people on top will 
have to decide the character and extent of these 
subsidies—low interest rates, the use of publicly 
owned land, partial tax exemption. There may 
have to be special arrangements about wage 
scales. If these policies are once settled, either 
in Washington or the various cities, the tech- 
nicians will be able to spurt ahead. 

Meanwhile, you will be cheered to know that 
the Comptroller-General, the Attorney General, 
and the Public Works Administrator have agreed 
on procedures for land acquisition; contracts of 
purchase are being made in at least three cities, 
titles are being searched, and a first condemna- 
tion suit has been filed. The world does move. 

The fact is that housing is a long-term pro- 
gram, not something for an emergency—like 


grade-crossing eliminations or sewer extensions. 
By the same token, now that it is an accepted 
public responsibility, I think we shall have the 
program with us for a long time. So don’t give 
up: we'll be ready for the next depression with 
a bang! 

Cartes S. ASCHER 


Teaching Young America 


Sir: I have thoroughly enjoyed the articles 
in Pusttic MANAGEMENT having to do with the 
problems of local government rising out of the 
depression, together with proposals for eliminat- 
ing waste and improving the standard of local 
administration all along the line, and in partic- 
ular, securing popular recognition of the value 
of technical training and experience in public 
administration. 

I have arrived at the conviction that the bat- 
tle for the elimination of politics in local ad- 
ministration is bound to be a hopeless one unless 
we can manage to sell the idea of clean, non- 
partisan government to voters before they reach 
the age where partisan politics has already com- 
pletely blinded them to the possible advantages 
of reform methods. Definite steps should be 
taken all over the country to teach children of 
school age the advantages which can be attained 
through the adoption of the newer ideas in gov- 
ernment. The sooner we begin to teach young 
America how to shoot in the matter of carrying 
on their civic duties later in life, the more cer- 
tain are we in the long run to attain the objec- 
tives toward which we as public administrators 
are striving. I should like to secure your re- 
action to the suggestion if you should care to 
comment upon it, and to see the idea expanded 
by someone capable of a thorough handling of 
the subject in the columns of PusBLic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

A. J. Koenic 
City Manager, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


An excellent idea; certainly the public 
schools should give courses on government 
with special reference to their own city. Lit- 
tle or nothing is offered along this line now in 
many schools. But appointed municipal ad- 
ministrators, a professional group, can best 
sell good government through effective ad- 
ministration. The form of government is a 
matter for the citizens to determine for them- 
selves, and if the schools do their part, young 
America grown-up will be equipped to decide 
this question. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT advo- 
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cates no specific form of government; it deals 
exclusively with problems of administration. 
—EpITor. 


32,000 Hours Overtime 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Bruce Smith in the March issue of Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, on “What the Depression Has 
Done to Police Service.” I agree with him in 
every respect. While it is an excellent thought, 
his statement that “the courageous manner in 
which such misfortunes were faced may well 
be remembered to their credit when the days of 
plenty return” is not at all likely to happen. 
Unfortunately, police officers are supposed to 
give their all under any and all circumstances, 
and usually they do, but is it ever publicized? 
The police load has been considerably heavier in 
the past few years than ever before, and the 
return of liquor and the added leisure time at 
the disposal of people will develop new prob- 
lems for the police to solve. This extra load, in 
Berkeley as well as elsewhere, has called for 
much overtime work. For example, in Berkeley 
in 1932, the overtime exclusive of time spent in 
court, was approximately twenty-six thousand 
hours. In 1933 it was slightly over thirty-two 
thousand hours, or expressed in another way, if 
the time were equally divided among all mem- 
bers of the force, every officer worked fourteen 
months during the past year, and did it will- 
ingly, mostly by volunteering. 

While the base pay rate has not been reduced, 
the Berkeley police force has willingly made a 
voluntary return of a reasonable amount of 
their salaries. If history repeats itself, and it 
likely will, the restoration of police salaries in 
many cities will be among the last to be given 
consideration, and the best men will leave the 
service for positions in industry, public service 
corporations, and other lines of endeavor. Then 
all the gains which have been made in attracting 
high-grade men to the police service during the 
past ten years will be nullified, but will this 
ever get national publicity? If it should, will it 
ever be repeated nationally until proper read- 
justment is made? I doubt it very much. On 
the other hand, the Boston police strike which 
was deplored by all peace officers throughout 
the world and by all police organizations is still 
publicized. Citizens will forget that the police 
have worked overtime, that they have taken 
salary cuts, and that they have had new prob- 
lems to solve. I am referring to conditions as 
I see them generally in the United States and 
not in Berkeley. We do not expect any diffi- 
culties in connection with the restoration of 
police salaries here because of the attitude of 
our city manager and council. 


J. A. GREENING 
Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 
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Why Managers Leave Home 


Sir: I have resigned this position effective 
April 1, 1934, because I have too much interfer- 
ence from the council relative to appointments, 
and the duties are much too numerous for proper 
efficiency, although the city’s major problem, 
flood control, has been taken care of since I came 
here. I personally supervised the work under 
the direction of the CWA, thanks to that part 
of the alphabet! Four of the five councilmen 
do not favor the present form of government 
and have already floated petitions for a change 
which were signed by fourteen hundred voters. 

The present population of this city is approxi- 
mately five thousand. Five councilmen are 
elected at large, three every two years and two 
every four years. The special requirements for 
a city manager are that he shall be a civil engi- 
neer with at least five years’ experience in that 
field and shall be capable of handling plumbing, 
building, and electrical inspections and the duties 
of sanitary engineer. The salary will be about 
$150 a month, although two of the council favor 
$200; it takes four to make the change. My 
salary was cut last May from $250 to $125. 

The city owns its own water system which 
earns approximately $800 per month net. There 
is a floating debt of approximately $180,000 and 
a cash surplus of $45,000 which is due to the 
excellent management of my predecessor, though 
I have cut a few corners myself. 

I like this profession and have a regard for 
the things which it represents. If in my mind 
I did not believe that I was fitted for this work, 
I would not ask for membership in the Associa- 
tion, and it is my belief that somewhere in this 
country I can be of some valuable service to a 
community that is looking for a city manager. 
My hours in this city have been long and hard, 
I have worked for the citizens for their safety 
and protection, and have served them well. 

A City MANAGER 

This case is by no means an isolated one. 
Similar action has been taken in far too 
many cities during the last few years. In 
fact, an executive capable of administering 
the intricate and complex affairs of even a 
small city is deserving of a wage commen- 
surate with his responsibilities. A differen- 
tial of a few hundred dollars a year in sal- 
ary is a small matter compared with the 
amount of money that can be wasted and the 
incalculable social harm that can be done 
a community by an incompetent and under- 
paid administrator. Such drastic salary 


slashing is a certain way of driving compe- 
tent city managers into other fields and thus 
leave the public service in the hands of the 
spoilsmen.—Ep1Tor. 














